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PRE FAC E 



The purpose of this study is to provide the United States Navy with guidance for 
the successful handling of public relations in peacetime naval disasters. It is an 
examination of the many factors relevant to public relations activity in a disaster 
situation. 

To provide the broadest base possible the author has examined the results 
of scholarly research on disaster, the salient thoughts of some public relations experts 
and the public relations activities and plans of certain civilian and government organi- 
zations. To formulate meaningful guidance the personal experiences of newsmen, public 
relations experts and military public information officers has been sought utilizing the 
interview technique and an open-end questionnaire. 

Even in a study of this scope it is not possible to treat each aspect in detail. 

It is inevitable that certain points have been inadvertently ommitted or have been given 
only limited attention. 

The author is deeply indebted to the many people who gave freely of their time 
and resources to help him ascertain the facts. The various personnel of the National 
Aeronautics and Space Administration, the Atomic Energy Commission, Department of 
Defense, Office of Civil Defense, Army, and Air Force, were particularly helpful in 
supplying official directives and pertinent inter-agency data. 

The Public Relations Society of America and Mr. Robert L. Barbour, Editor of 
the PR Reporter, provided much material concerning disaster public relations. Civilian 
research organizations forwarded detailed reports which contributed materially to the 
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discussion of human behavior in disaster; notably Human Sciences Research, Inc. of 
McClean, Va. , and the Disaster Research Center at Ohio State University. 

A special thanks to Mrs* Wilmar B. Day, file supervisor in the Office of 
Information, Navy Department, who not only made her j files available but permitted 
the author to study at his leisure, hundreds of historical documents. 

LCDR David M. Cooney, USN made the only carbon copy of his new book, 

"A Chronology of the U. S. Navy — 1775-1965" available to the author prior to its 
publication. The Chronology of Naval Disaster appended to this study (Appendix C) was, 
for the most part, excerpted from Commander Cooney's detailed presentation. 

Mr. John R. Blewer, Director of Public Relations for the Texas Gas Transmission 
Corporation supplied copies of the manual "Meet The Press" and his permission to in- 
clude it as an appendix to this study. 

In addition to the many active duty and retired Navy Information Officers who 
contributed their experience and support to this study the author is particularly grateful 
to one of their number. The major point of contact with the Office of Information in the 
Navy Department was Commander Robert S. Jones, USN, Director of the Plans Division 
in that Office. He answered a multitude of detailed queries and demonstrated that no 
piece of information was impossible to obtain. 

In addition to hours spent in interview, Mr. Roy Popkin, Assistant to the 
Director of Disasters Services, the American National Red Cross provided valuable 
materials which greatly contributed to this study. 

I must pay special thanks to Mr. Albert W. Lounsbury an insurance consultant and 
friend who specializes in analyzing predictable hazards which might result in physical 



disaster or financial impairment to U. S. and foreign companies. He spent dozens of 
evening hours objectively examining the author's work. If the passages which follow 
have understandable continuity it is due in great part to his help and interest. 

Finally, if this study makes some contribution to the practice of public relations 
in naval disaster it is due in large measure to the supernatural understanding, confidence 
and inspiration offered by my wife, Peggy. Aside from the daily tasks associated with 
managing five children and at times an unreasonable and frustrated husband, she managed 
to proof-read, type and retype tangled roughs, and otherwise assist me in surviving 
the ordeal of research and composition. 

The cooperation of all these organizations and individuals is gratefully acknowledged. 
The contents of this study, however, rests entirely with the author. It should be specifi- 
cally noted that the conclusions and recommendations do not necessarily constitute the 
official views of the Department of the Navy. 
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CHAPTER I 



DISASTER . .WHAT IT IS AND HOW HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR IS AFFECTED BY IT 

This is a study of disaster for the United States Navy. It relates 
previous disaster research to the special problems of public relations in naval 
disasters. 

To establish the main points relative to disaster and the Navy, a 
substantive background is needed. A brief history of disaster research and a 
discussion of the most prevalent phenomena found by disaster studies will be 
presented. 

This study also examines the actions taken in past disasters to enable 
the Navy to react with a greater degree of confidence and effectiveness in future 
naval disasters. 



Disaster Defined 

It must be understood before anything else that disasters are abnormal, 
not normal occurrences. They are, therefore, inherently newsworthy. 

The concept of disaster varies with the kind and degree of ego in- 
volvement of the persons or groups concerned. The word "disaster" signifies one 
thing to the family or community involved, another to the disaster research scientist, 
and still something different to the governmental agency or voluntary relief organi- 
zation charged with relief and rehabilitation measures. Webster says, "Disaster 
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implies an unforseen mischance bringing with it destruction of life and property. . . ; 
sudden and extraordinary misfortune; a calamity." One sophisticated definition 
states that disaster is "A disruption in the normal flow of energy that is uncon- 
trolled. ' rl 



In reference to communities, one writer has said: 

Disaster means the impinging upon a structured community 
of an external force capable of destroying human life or 
its resources for survival, on a scale wide enough to 
excite public alarm, to disrupt normal patterns of be- 
havior, and to impair or overload any of the central 
services necessary to the conduct of normal affairs or to 
the prevention or alleviation of suffering and loss. 

Usually, the term disaster refers to an episode with 
tragic consequences to a substantial portion of the 
population. ^ 

The American Red Cross defines disaster as follows: 

Disaster means a great national catastrophe such as a 
flood, tornado, or hurricane, and also a sudden extraor- 
dinary catastrophe such as fire, explosion, transportation 
wreck, or similar public calamity in which numbers of 
persons are plunged into helplessness and suffering. ^ 

In examining these few definitions, it would appear that disasters, 

regardless of how or by whom defined, have certain common attributes. They 



^L. V. Berkncr, "The Common Aspects of Disaster," an unpublished 
address given at The American Association For The Advancement of Science 
Symposium on Disaster Recovery, St. Louis, Mo., December 27, 1952. 

o 

John Walker Powell, "An Introduction To The Natural History of 
Disaster," unpublished report of the Psychiatric Institute, University of Maryland, 
1954. 



Interview with Roy S. Popkin, Assistant to the National Director, 
Disaster Services of the American Red Cross, Washington, D. C. , May 27, 1965. 
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include injury, suffering, and/or death for several people and damage or destruction 
to possessions and property. Peacetime disasters considered according to their 
origins are of two main types; naturally occurring and man-made. * 

There is no definition for military or naval disaster contained in the 

o 

official military dictionary. However, any r definition of peacetime naval disaster 
would only differ from those listed above in the application of terms to naval 
personnel, equipment, or installations. In terms of this study it must also be 
remembered that naval disasters differ in the scope of public interest and concern. 

A naval disaster in any locale provokes the interest of the entire country since 
Navy personnel come from all corners of the United States. A Navy ship involved 
in collision, for instance, may very well have representatives from all fifty states 
in her crew. 



Other Means of Describing Disaster 

In addition to the two general classes of disaster, natural and man-made, 
there are other descriptive differences which are helpful to consider. 

Disasters differ in: 

- The degree of their predictability. 

- The degree of their probability. 

- The degree of their controlability. 

- The nature of the precipitating agent. 

- Their origin. 

- Their speed of onset. 



^Hoyt Lemons, "Physical Characteristics of Disasters: Historical and 
Statistical Review, " The Annals of The American Academy of Political and Social 
Science , Vol. 309, January, 1957, p. 1. 

2 

Joint Chiefs of Staff, Dictionary of United States Military Terms for 
Joint Usage , JCS Publication #1 (Washington: U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1964). 



